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BENJAMIN HORNOR COATES, M.D., 

One of the Founders of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
and fob many years its senior vice-president. 

BY JAMES J. LEVICK, M.I). 

On the walls of the venerable Pennsylvania Hospital there 
have hung, for nearly seventy years, two very characteristic, 
life-size pictures. One of these is that of Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, a man distinguished in the halls of legislation and in 
those of medical science. 

For thirty years, from 1783 to 1813, he served, and faithfully 
served, as attending physician at the Pennsylvania Hospital. 
He died of a malignant fever April 19, 1813, in the sixty- 
ninth year of his age. At a meeting of the managers of the 
hospital held 5 mo. 31, 1813, a month later, occurs the follow- 
ing minute. "A communication signed by twenty-nine per- 
sons was received, in which they say — 'feeling very sensibly 
the loss of our deceased Professor, Doctor Benjamin Rush, 
and sympathizing with you on account of the loss your insti- 
tution has sustained by his death, our minds have been excited 
to a spirit of commemoration, and we respectfully suggest 
for your consideration the propriety of having a full-length 
portrait taken, from a family likeness, for your Institution, 
the expense to be defrayed from the medical fund.' " The 
communication was referred to a committee of the managers, 
with instructions to confer with the physicians of the house, 
and inform them that if the proposal be assented to by them, 
measures will be taken to have the picture executed. At a 
meeting of the Board held lmo. 31, 1814, the committee 
reported that an order was drawn in favor of Thomas Sully, 
artist, for four hundred dollars, for the picture painted by him 
of Dr. Benjamin Rush. 

A very short time previous to this, Thomas Sully, an emi- 
nent painter, born at Horncaster, Lincolnshire, England, 
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June, 1783, but who lived for many years in Philadelphia, 
and died there Nov. 5, 1872, had presented to the hospital a 
life-size picture of its President, as appears from the minute 
of the annual meeting of the contributors, held 5 mo. 3, 1813, 
■which reads as follows: "It having been stated that Thomas 
Sully had presented to the Institution a likeness of Samuel 
Coates, President of the Board of Managers, it was resolved 
that the thanks of this meeting be presented to him for his 
valuable picture. By a resolution of the meeting Thomas 
Sully is made a hospital contributor." 1 

The picture is eminently lifelike; the subject a handsome 
man, apparently in a hale middle life, is standing in the 
library of the hospital near an open window, one arm resting 
on a writing desk, his countenance beaming with intelligence 
and benevolence. Taken from life, it is, as has been said, an 
eminently lifelike picture. 

Samuel Coates, whom the picture so faithfully represents, 
was, indeed, no ordinary man. For more than forty years he 
was a member of the Board of Managers of the hospital, and 
for thirteen years its President. This excellent charity, in 
1751 "piously founded for the relief of the sick and the miser- 
able," has been in operation for nearly a century and a half, 
in all which time its managers have been men of established 
position and unquestioned integrity. Giving, as they do, 
their time and labor with no compensation other than that 
which comes from a consciousness of duty well performed, 
with large pecuniary interests entrusted to their care, and the 
welfare of great numbers of the sick dependent upon them, 
they present now, to their fellow-citizens, as their predeces- 
sors have in past years, an instructive illustration of the fact 
that, with proper care in the selection of its rulers, a large 
public institution may be conducted, from generation to 
generation, with the same economy and integrity as that 

1 I desire here to express tny obligations to William G. Malin, Esq,, for 
the opportunity of examining the minute book of the hospital, and for aid 
furnished me in my investigations. For nearly sixty years he has been offi- 
cially connected with the hospital, and knows more of its history than any 
other man now living. 
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which characterize the best regulated private households. 
Samuel Coates, during his long connection with the hospital, 
served it with an earnestness and fidelity which at no time 
in its history have been surpassed. The minutes of the Board 
attest the truth of this statement. "When additional funds 
were needed, he was among the first called on for aid, either 
directly, or indirectly by the influence of his character on 
other and wealthier citizens. Foremost among these was 
his warm personal friend, Stephen Girard, to whom an appeal 
was rarely made by Samuel Coates in vain. There lies before 
me now an original paper in his handwriting, with the auto- 
graphs of the signers, bearing this inscription : " Benjamin 
"West, of London, having promised to present to the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital his fine painting of Christ Healing the 
Sick in the Temple, with a painting to be over each fireplace 
when a building is raised to receive them, the subscribers, on 
their part, agree to pay to the contributors to the said hos- 
pital, the several sums to their names hereby subscribed to- 
wards erecting a house for his pictures." 

"1816. July 4. Stephen Girard one thousand dollars. 
$1000 paid to S. Coates. 
" 8. L. Clapier (additional) $100. 
" 16. Edward Thomson $200, paid. 
Caleb Cresson, Jr., " 100, paid." 

It is an interesting fact that of $1710, raised by voluntary 
subscription for the construction of this building, now used _ 
as the hall of the Historical Society, one thousand dollars of 
it was the donation thus obtained by Samuel Coates of 
Stephen Girard. 

Among Samuel Coates's own donations to the hospital 
appears on the minute of 10 mo. 29, 1804, the following re- 
cord, characteristic of a peculiar phase of the early life of 
Philadelphia: " Samuel Coates presents to the hospital a Ger- 
man servant girl, to remain three years, which the Board 
accepts, and requests that he will get the indentures executed. 

He also offers Francis for $80, for three years, which was 

accepted, Francis consenting to serve and perform any duty 
that may be assigned him." 
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Samuel Coates had been brought up in the counting-house 
of his uncle, John Reynell, a shipping and commission mer- 
chant, himself a large-hearted philanthropist, one of the 
earliest managers, as he had been one of the first contributors 
to the hospital. Having lost by death his children, John 
Reynell adopted his wife's nephew, giving up to him his 
business, and, at his death, leaving him the house at the north- 
west corner of Front and "Walnut Streets. Samuel Coates 
married, first, Lydia, daughter of Joseph Saunders, by which 
marriage he had several children, and, some years after her 
death, he married Amy, daughter of Benjamin and Rebecca 
Hornor. In the old Front Street house was born November 
14, 1797, Benjamin Hornor Coates, their second son. 1 Benja- 
min was a bright and a studious boy. Indeed, from his very 
early years, he showed that wonderful love for books and for 
science which was so characteristic of him throughout his 
life. It is told of him that when but a mere lad it was his 
practice on his return from school to get possession of Rapin's 
History of England, place the book, which was too heavy for 
the little fellow to hold, on the floor, and lying down beside 
it pore over its pages with intense interest and delight. 

Having received an excellent literary and classical edu- 
cation at the Friends' Grammar School, he entered as a 
student of medicine at the University of Pennsylvania, where 
he graduated in the spring of 1818, having offered as his 
inaugural thesis an essay on " Blisters." Previous, however, 
to graduation he had served for several years as a "medical 

1 " Dr. Ooates's maternal ancestor, John Hornor, landed at Burlington, N. 
J., Nov. 1, 1683. He was a native of Tadcaster, Yorkshire, England. The 
records say that he was a man of wealth and education. He selected a tract 
of land at White Hill, a beautiful eminence commanding noble views of the 
Delaware Kiver. The site is now occupied by the mansion of Commodore 
Charles Stewart. Dr. Coates's great-grandfather and his son, John Hornor, 
very actively aided in establishing Princeton College, not only by contribu- 
ting largely, but also became security for sums of money which were not 
met. They had to part with considerable property to discharge these debts. 
Dr. Coates's great-grandfather, Isaac Hornor, was the first person in the 
province of New Jersey to emancipate his slaves, of which he had a number 
from his father." 
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apprentice" at the Pennsylvania Hospital. These apprentices 
were students of medicine who were indentured to certain of 
the managers of the hospital for a period of five years, to 
learn "the art and mystery of medicine," and generally 
graduated before the term of indenture had expired. The 
last survivor of these apprentices, Dr. Reynell Coates, thus 
writes, under date of Jan. 10, 1882 : " We were bound 
apprentices to certain of the managers (a brace of them for 
each of us), and had the right to claim all the privileges 
of pupilage with each and all of the attending physicians and 
surgeons of that institution, according to the custom of that 
age. We selected the teachers, whose practice we most ap- 
proved of, as our private preceptors. 1 We watched at the bed- 
side daily, and officiated in the pharmaceutical and dressing 
departments, graduating while still on duty, and prescribing 
in the intervals of the bi-weekly visits of the senior staff. . 
. . I believe that the hospital internes were exempt from 
private individual instruction by custom, if not by university 
rule. The senior resident was far more frequently the con- 
sulted than the consulter. I am the last living apprentice to 
the art and mystery of medicine." 

The hospital service ended, and his diploma honorably 
obtained, Dr. Coates began the practice of medicine at his old 
home, Front and Walnut Streets, a part of the town now en- 
tirely given up to trade, but then in the midst of an intelli- 
gent and wealthy population. Here he remained for some 
years, and, as appears from a letter written by Dr. Physick, 
bearing date of September 25, 1822, " with much success in 
practice." Subsequently he removed to the neighborhood of 
Third and Spruce Streets, later to Seventh and Arch Streets, 
to Seventh and Walnut Streets, and lastly to the northwest 
corner of Seventh and Spruce Streets, where he remained till 
the close of his days. 

Dr. Coates was elected attending physician to the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital in the year 1828, and continued there a 8 
physician and clinical lecturer until the year 1841. 

1 There is reason to believe that Dr. Philip S. Physick was regarded by 
Dr. Coates as his preceptor. 
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Dr. Kirkbride, who was at the time an interne of the hos- 
pital, says of him : " Dr. Coates was a faithful and regular 
attendant at the hospital, courteous to his assistants, and 
kind to his patients ; he was a fluent and instructive lecturer. 
He delivered the address at the laying of the corner stone of 
the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, June 22, 1836. It 
was an able and eloquent discourse." 

Dr. Coates was elected a Fellow of the Philadelphia College 
of Physicians, May, 1827 ; was a member of other medical 
societies, of one of which, the Philadelphia County Medical 
Society, he was president, and in all of which he held at va- 
rious times highly responsible positions. He was a member 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences ; of the Athenaeum ; and 
of the Library Company of Philadelphia, of which his grand- 
father was one of the original shareholders. Besides these he 
was a member of many of the charitable and benevolent asso- 
ciations of Philadelphia. A very pleasant professional associ- 
ation to which he belonged was a social club, aiming also at 
medical improvement, the members of which met alternately 
at each other's houses. This was known as the " Tea and 
Toast Club," and among its members were the late Drs. 
Bache, Bond, Hodge, Wood, Meigs, and Coates. 

But though a physician from choice, and deeply imbued 
with the love of his profession, Dr. Coates was by no means 
exclusively devoted to medicine or to medical literature. 

There were, indeed, few subjects in literature or in science 
which did not in some degree at least claim his attention. 
A member of the American Philosophical Society, of which 
for some years he was the senior vice-president, he was al- 
ways ready to take part in the discussion of papers on phys- 
ical science which came before it. At the Academy of 
Natural Sciences he participated also in the consideration of 
the special branches of natural science which claimed its atten- 
tion. A Fellow of the College of Physicians, there was scarcely 
any form of disease with which he was not acquainted, both 
as respected its phenomena and treatment, and its biblio- 
graphical history ; and more than once he has surprised the 
young author of a supposed original paper, by quotations from 
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Hippocrates, Galen, and others of the fathers in medicine, 
showing that the subject then under discussion had been 
known to them, though subsequently lost sight of to the 
profession generally. 

As a member of the Historical Society, of which he was 
one of the founders, long a member of its council, for many 
years its vice-president, and always its friend, he was 
thoroughly familiar with our colonial and state history, with 
the character of the early settlers, and with its early and later 
literature. 1 

1 One so fond of research as Doctor Coates was could not fail to be 
interested in the history of his family, the country to which that family 
for many centuries had belonged, and the town from which the name was 
derived. He has left among his papers a number of manuscripts bearing 
directly on these subjects. They have evidently been prepared with much 
care, and have required great research. He says of them : " These results 
are founded upon an examination of a great number of magazines, particu- 
larly the Gentleman's Magazine, and various local histories." Among 
these he frequently quotes from Nichols's Annals of Leicestershire. I 
have thought it due to one who had done so much for our Historical Society 
that some results of these examinations, by our late Vice-President, should 
be preserved in the pages of its Magazine, and have, not without much 
labor, prepared the subjoined synopsis of them. 

Samuel Coates, the father of Dr. Benjamin H. Coates, was the son of 
Samuel and Mary Langdale Coates, and was born in Philadelphia, August 
24, 1748, 0. S. 

His grandparents were Thomas and Beulah Jacques Coates, of Sproxton, 
Leicestershire, England, where, and in the neighboring village of Cotes, this 
family had existed for many generations. Thomas Coates came to Penn- 
sylvania A. D. 1684, receiving with other properties, as his city lot, the 
piece of ground at the northwest corner of Second and Market Streets, the 
northern boundary being that of what is now Christ Church ground, the 
western extending to and including Grindstone Alley on Market Street, a 
portion of which property is still owned by his descendants. Thomas Coates 
was a member of the Religious Society of Friends. He was the son of 
Henry and Elizabeth Coates, and was born at Sproxton, Leicestershire, 
England, September 26, 1659. His wife was Beulah Jacques, daughter of 
Thomas and Elizabeth Jacques, and was also a native of Leicestershire. 
The family of Jacques is probably of French origin, but had long had a 
settlement in England, as Jacques ia an ancient name in Leicestershire, and 
a rank similar to that of Cotes. If French it is- probably Norman-French, 
and cannot have reached England later than ia the time of Henry VIII., 
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Dr. Coates was a classical scholar, as his father had been 
before him. He loved the language of Greece and of Rome, 

when a person of that name may have come from France in the King's 
army of invasion. 

In 1639 Sir Roger Jacques, Knight, was Mayor of the City of York. 

For the family history of Langdale, Dr. Coates refers to Burke's Extinct 
Peerage, " where it may be easily obtained." Sir Marmaduke Langdale 
was created Baron Langdale by Charles II., in April, 1658, two years before 
the Restoration, for his extraordinary loyalty. 

A full account of the family of Reynell is given, and in it occurs this 
quotation from Prince : " It is manifest that the Reynells were ever men of 
great credit, fidelity, and service to their king, country and state, as well in 
peace matters as in wars." 

An interesting paper on the Village of Cotes is also given, from which it 
appears that so early as A. D. 1220 there was attached to the Church of 
Prestwold, a chapel called Cotes, which was free, and endowed with all the 
sacramental rights and rights of sepulture, and provided with a resident 
chaplain. The parish received tithes of Sir Robert Putrel de Cotes, and 
Elyas de Prestwold. 

In 1332 lived Willielmus de Cotes, Armiger, and had his coat armour 
this year. In 1359 Roger de Cotes was the first prior of Kirby Beler. In 
1440 Hugh Cotes was rector of Bottesford Church, by the patronage of 
Margaret, Lady Ros, who was herself a relative of the rector. 

In 1601 Alexander Cotes, gentleman ©f Leicester, married Martha, 
daughter of Henry "Wigley, of Scraptoff, and Frances, third daughter of 
Richard Bradgate, Esq., of Peatting Parva, who were probably the grand- 
parents of Thomas Coates. 

Among these papers also are a sketch of the village of Sproxton, notices 
of Sir Roger Cotes of Burbage, in Leicestershire, the famous mathematician 
and friend of Sir Isaac Newton ; notes of the family of the De Albini, 
founded by Robert, standard-bearer of the Conqueror at the battle of Hast- 
ings. There is also a paper on the Counts and officers of the Saxon Coasts, 
in which the writer decides that the name of Cotes is not of Norman (les 
CStes the Coasts), but of Saxon origin. He writes : " The name may be 
said to be common, and yet not numerous. It was written indifferently 
Cotes and Coates, but not Coats. The family [in England] furnished a 
mayor or two, a few citizens of great wealth, a considerable number of 
clergy of the established Church, a few army officers, a surgeon or two, a 
secretary or two of large public institutions, one distinguished man of 
science, one general, and six or seven holders of handsome hereditary estates. 
Their alliances with nobility appear in the Leicestershire families — 1st, with 
the De Albanies, and through them with the De Roses, and the Duke of 
Rutland, if this be the real meaning of Mr. Nichols ; 2d, by the ennobling 
of Sir Marmaduke Langdale ; and 3d, by the relationship of Roger Cotes, 
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and the poetry which found its expression in them. He was 
familiar with the French and German tongue, and it is 
believed with at least one other of the Continental languages. 

To the current literature of his day he was a generous con- 
tributor ; was an intelligent historian, and a poet of no mean 
order. Though "a Friend," he had an innate military 
genius, was thoroughly familiar during the Mexican War 
with the movements and strategy of our generals, and some- 
time before the war of the Rebellion had actually begun, he 
pointed out to several of his fellow members of the Historical 
Society that if this should come the decisive struggle of the 
war would be at or near Gettysburg. His knowledge was 
indeed vast and varied. It has more than once been said 
of him that he was " an encyclopaedia of knowledge," from 
whose resources he could at any moment draw forth things 
old and things new with such readiness and ease as amazed 
those to whom he was but little known. Those who knew 
Doctor Coates will, I am sure, agree that I have not exagger- 
ated the attainments of this remarkable man. 

Allusion has been made to the fact that Dr. Coates was one 
of the founders of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
and it seems eminently proper that here, on the pages of its 
Magazine, some further notice should be taken of this fact. 
It may, therefore, be well to state, that this Society, which 
now numbers nearly a thousand members, owns a library of 

the mathematician, to the Marquis of Kent. It is evident that the name by 
its wide dispersion comes from different sonrces. The syllable Cot or Cote, 
mentioned by Johann, occurs in a vast number of ancient names of places, 
and it is equally evident from the meaning cots or cottages, that the name 
when ancient was always territorial. On the Continent this is an evidence 
of noblesse. . . . . The family of this name, which I should 
say possessed the highest rank, was that of the Cotes of Woodcote, 
Shropshire. Next to this those who use the spelling Cotes in other 
localities. I should call Coats decidedly incorrect. The a never appears 
in the name till after Eichard Cromwell's time, and my great-great-grand- 
father, Henry Coates, is absolutely the first, and this by a family record 
to whom I find it attributed. It is probable that this change was made 
by the Puritans, who destroyed so many monuments in the churches and 
churchyards." 
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nearly seventeen thousand volumes, besides much else that is 
valuable in manuscripts, pamphlets, and pictures, illustrative 
of our early provincial history, owes its origin to a parlor 
meeting of seven gentlemen, of whom Dr. Coates has long 
been the sole survivor. These seven gentlemen were Roberts 
Vaux, Thomas I. Wharton, Dr. Benjamin H. Coates, Stephen 
Duncan, George Washington Smith, William Rawle, Jr., and 
Dr. Caspar Wistar. 

In the interesting address of President Wallace, delivered 
on the opening of the new hall of this Society March 11, 
1872, it is stated that the first meeting of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania was held in the parlor of Thomas 
I. Wharton. The statement is doubtless correct, but the 
venerable widow of Roberts Vaux, who still lives — a beauti- 
ful example of a bright, intelligent, genial old age — assures 
me that it was in her parlors, now 1132 Arch Street, that the 
Historical Society originated ; that she distinctly remembers 
the occasion, and the evening in which it was formed. The 
gentlemen named were engaged in social conversation, at her 
house, when Roberts Vaux called their attention to a notice 
of the annual dinner of "The Sons of New England," which 
a day or two before had been held, and he then said — "We 
should have such a Society among us," a suggestion which 
was cordially approved and promptly acted on. The name 
of " The Sons of the Soil" was first proposed for it, but was 
objected to as being " too clannish," and the much more ap- 
propriate name of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania was 
then, or later, adopted. This statement is, without doubt, 
correct, and it is equally true that the first formal, official 
meeting was held at the house of Thomas I. Wharton. Two 
months later twelve names were added to the original num- 
ber, the sole survivor of " this roll of honor" being Daniel 
B. Smith, the first Corresponding Secretary of the Society. 

In the quiet retirement of his Germantown home Daniel 
B. Smith now lives, bearing with him in his honored old age 
the respect of all who know him, and the grateful, affection- 
ate regard of those who had the privilege, in their early life, 
to sit under his teachings, and with whom he shared, at much 
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personal sacrifice, the best fruits of his richly cultivated 
mind. 

How largely Dr. Coates aided in the work of the Histori- 
cal Society is shown by the subjoined statement, kindly fur- 
nished by John Jordan, Jr., Esq. : Dr. Benjamin H. Coates was 
an incorporator under the first Constitution June 2, 1826 ; was 
a Vice-President from 1863-'75 ; Honorary Vice-President 
from 1875 to time of his decease; was Corresponding Secre- 
tary from 1841-'43 ; was Counsellor from 1825-41, 1844-49, 
1850-'63 — was, in other words, forty-eight years in active, 
and six years in honorary service; was in membership fifty- 
seven years. 

In view of what this Society has already accomplished, 
and of the great benefits to the city and State which may be 
fairly expected of it, the community in which we live owes 
to these first members a debt of gratitude which cannot be 
too often remembered or too largely paid. 

Dr. Coates was a ready and a prolific writer. Below 1 is 

1 Cases, Memoirs, Essays, Pamphlets for private distribution and courses 
of public lectures. Contributions to Chapman's Medical Journal, 1819-26, 
and to N. A. (Medical) Journal, of which Dr. Coates was one of the foun- 
ders, published 1826-31, 12 vols. Courses of Lectures on Physiology, the 
Practice of Medicine, and Clinical Courses in Medicine in the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, 1828-41. Two courses of Physiological Experiments on Absorp- 
tion, with Drs. Lawrence and Harlan. Dr. Coates being reporter 1821-22. 
On a Mechanical Bed for Fractures. On Gangrene of the Mouth of Chil- 
dren. On Delirium Tremens. A Memoir of Thomas Say, Naturalist. A 
description of a Hydrostatic Balance. A Narrative of an Embassy to the 
Western Indians, from the original manuscript of Heindnek Aupanmut, 
with prefatory remarks by Dr. B. H. Coates, April 19, 1836 (Hist. Soc. 
Mem.). Notice of the Life of Samuel Powell Griffitts, M.D., 1830 (lb.). 
Report of the Committee on Epidemic Cholera, 1832, Philadelphia College 
of Physicians. Annual Discourse before the Historical Society, 1834, on 
the Origin of the Indian Population of America. Oration before the Phila- 
delphia Medical Society, Feb. 10, 1830. On Certainty in Medicine, April 
4, 1841. Eemarks on Evidence in regard to the Larva of the Hessian Fly, 
May 29, 1843. Address read on the Centennial Anniversary of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society. Effects of Secluded and Gloomy Imprisonment 
on Individuals of the African Variety of Mankind, in the production of 
disease. Annual Address on the Events of the Year, Philadelphia County 
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given a list of his contributions to literature, taken from 
Allibone's Dictionary and the collections of the Historical 
Society. 

Dr. Coates, with such an unusual mental organization, was 
not without some of the eccentricities of genius, and the 
peculiarities of the student. A brain so much in action — 
rarely, indeed, knowing what repose was, could not be other 
than acutely sensitive to all external influences. He was, 
indeed, of a highly nervous temperament, often timid among, 
and shy of strangers, by whom he was sometimes misunder- 
stood, and whom in his turn he sometimes misunderstood 
and misinterpreted. But they who knew him well, knew 
that beneath this sensitive exterior there existed a kind- 
ness of heart, and a conscientiousness in the performance of 
duty, which won their regard and commanded their respect. 
Within a few days there has been mentioned to the writer, 
by the daughter of the subject of it, an incident in the early 
life of Dr. Coates which he is glad here to put on record. A 
young medical friend, just starting out in practice, had in- 
curred pecuniary obligations which he found it difficult to 
meet. Dr. Coates, though himself a very young man, learn- 
ing of these difficulties, promptly offered his aid, paid his 
friend's office rent, and relieved him of his embarrassments. 
The friend subsequently became a successful and wealth} 7 
physician, and the debt was fully repaid, but he carried with 
him to the end of his life, and transmitted to his children, 
the grateful remembrance of Dr. Coates's kindness. 

The last years of Dr. Coates's life were marked by great 
failure of his physical and mental health, so much so, indeed, 
as to cloud his bright mind, often to give much needless anx- 
iety to himself, and much real solicitude to his friends. He 
died October 16, 1881, aged nearly eighty-four years. The 

Medical Society, Feb. 22, 1860. Notice, Biographical, of Charles Caldwell, 
M.D., Jan. 9, 1855. Congratulatory Verses to Wm. Hepworth Dixon. 
Poetical Address before the Historical Society on the inauguration of its 
new hall, March 11, 1872. Sketch of " Earl Douglass." of Philadelphia, an 
aged colored man, a very amusing and well-written paper ; Lippincott's 
Magazine, May, 1869. 
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funeral was from his home, Seventh and Spruce Streets, where 
the last years of his life had heen passed. Here old friends 
came to pay their tribute of respect to one whose won- 
derful genius they had all recognized, and whose kindness of 
heart some of them were fully cognizant of. 

As he lay in the calm, peaceful repose of death, all traces 
of the anxiety which, of late years, had clouded his brow, 
had passed away from it, and his countenance seemed, even 
in death, to be lighted up with the intelligence which had 
marked it in his early life. To more than one of these old 
friends, thus standing beside his bier, there came the thoughts, 
if not the words, which Tennyson has applied In Memoriam 
to another : — 

"As sometimes, in a dead man's face, 

To those who watch it more and more, 

A likeness hardly seen before 
Comes out — to some one of his race. 

" So — brother — now thy brows are cold, 
I see thee what thou art — and know, 
Thy likeness to the wise below, 
Thy kindred with the great of old. 

But there is more than I can see, 
And what there is I leave unsaid, 
Nor speak it, knowing death has made 
The darkness beautiful with thee." 
Vol. vt. — 3 



